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, fir 10%, yoke elm 5%, evergreen oak 4J&, rock rose
3%; there are also miscellaneous species including juni-
per, resinous pine poplar, olive, chestnut, elm, ash,
valonea oak, plane, elder, linden, boxwood, birch, gallnnt,
and cypress. In addition, the country is famous for its
mulberry trees, nut trees, and fruit trees growing both
deciduous and citrus products. Among the most con-
spicuous as well as the most valuable woods are species
of pine, oak, beech, fir, cedar, and ash. In the semi-arid
regions, there is a great deal of common underbrush.
The physical map which appears in this volume shows
graphically the interrelation of relief, rainfall, and wood
growth.

The three notable forest areas are those in Cilicia, in
"Western Anatolia not far from the Mediterranean, and
along the shores of the Black Sea. In each instance, the
mountain slopes facing the sea absorb heavy moisture,
while across the ridges the comparatively dry climate
affords characteristic flora, largely scattered pines and
scrub oaks. Of these three mentioned districts, the most
valuable is that within the boundaries of the vilayet of
Adana, where the timber stands form a triangular shaped
area with the base near the Gulf of Adalia, approxi-
mately fifty to seventy-five miles in length, and the apex
one hundred and fifty miles northward in the Phrygian
Mountains. The British Expeditionary Forces under
General Allenby reported that from the standpoint of
timber quality, available water power, and utilization, the
forests of the Taurus, Anti-Taurus, and Amanus moun-
tains within this one vilayet were among the most im-
portant in the world (British Board of Trade Journal,
September 4, 1919). The entire stretch along the Black
Sea from the Soviet Russian boundary to the Bospoi^is,
forming another source of wood supply, contains dense
valuable stands which owe their present virgin state to
the difficult country. The third significant timbered